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PREFACE 


Those students of English who are going to 
make themselves familiar with the verse in this 
volume should try and keep one idea uppermost in 
their minds concerning it, and it is this : do not regard 
this little volume in the light of task work but rather 
in the light of a means of escape from every day's 
petty and tiresome annoyances, when our tempers 
suffer, aud our irritation is abundant, to the over- 
whelming of our better instincts, and the triumph 
of our selfish promptings. Regard the verses here 
assembled for you as so many charming avenues of 
escape, for all of you able to hear them, even as 
the little angel in Blake’s Reeds of Innocence heard 
the shepherd’s piping ; 

Piping down the valleys wild, 

Piping songs of pleasant glee. 

On a cloud I saw a child. 

And he laughing said to me : 

‘ Pipe a song about a lamb : ’ 

So 1 piped with merry cheer, 

‘ Piper, pipe that song again ; ’ 

So I piped : he wept to hear. 

* • * 

* Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read.’ 

So he vanished from my sight; 

And 1 plucked a hollow reed. 

And 1 made a rural pen. 

And 1 stained the water clear. 

And 1 wrote my happy songs, 

Every child may joy to hear. 
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PREFACE 


The collector of the lyrics now before you, I 
think you will agree, has shewn many ‘happy songs.’ 
songs that most of you may certainly ‘joy to hear*. 

The poets here represented are not taken from 
any one century of English literature but fiom 
several, extending from the time of Shakespeare to 
the poets of the present day. By such a means you 
are the gainers of a more varied piping, and of which 
I am sure you will have no reason soon to tire- 

Some of the poems found herein cannot be at all 
foreign to Muslim students, like the one of Youssouf 
in which all that is fine and splendid in Arab 
chivalry stands revealed in a most graphic and 
poignant picture. Others again you will find extend 
into the varied world of animals and flowers, into 
that more silent world, which nevertheless is so 
vivid and alive about us. 

If some of the poems culled for you in this little 
garland of verses shall have taught you to observe 
and treasure up a few of the sweet manifestations 
God has made for the refreshment of our soul’s growth, 
the pains and the care taken by the compiler will not 
have gone in vain, and he will be deserving of your 
gratitude, as mine he takes now. 


Eeio C. Dickinson. 
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REEDS OF INNOCENCE 
PIPING down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee. 
On a cloud I saw a child, 

And he laughing said to me : 

* Pipe a song about a lamb ! * 

So 1 piped with merry cheer, 

* Piper, pipe that song again 

So 1 piped : he wept to hear. 

‘ Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe ; 

Sing thy songs of happy cheer I 
So I sung the same again. 

While he wept with joy to heaA 

* Piper, sit thee down and write 

In a book that all may read.’ 

So he vanished from my sight ; 
And I plucked a hollow reed. 

And I made a rural pen, 

And I stained the water clear. 
And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear. 


(Blake) 
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LETTY’S GLOBE 

WHEN Letty had scarce pass’d her third glad year. 
And her young artless words began to flow, 

One day we gave the child a colour’d sphere 

Of the wide earth, that she might mark and know. 
By tint and outline, all its sea and land. 

She patted all the world ; old empires peep’d 
Between her baby fingers ; her soft hand 

Was welcome at all frontiers. How she leap’d 
And laugh’d and prattled in her world-wide bliss ! 
But when we turn’d her sweet unlearned eye 
On our own isle, she raised a joyous cry — 

“ Oh ! yes. I see it, Letty’s home is there ! ” 

And while she hid ail England with a kiss. 

Bright over Europe fell her golden hair. 


(Tennyson Turner) 
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LULLABY TO AN INFANT CHIEF 

OH ! hush thee, my babie, thy sire was a knight. 

Thy mother a lady both lovely and bright: 

The woods and the glens, from the towers which 
we see, 

They all are belonging, dear babie, to thee. 

Oh ! fear not the bugle, though loudly it blows, 

It calls but the warders that guard thy repose ; 

Their bows would be bended, their blades would 
be red. 

Ere the step of a foeman draws near to thy bed. 

Oh ! hush thee, my babie, the time soon will come. 

When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet and 
drum ; 

Then hush thee, my darling, take rest while you 
may, 

For strife comes with manhood, and waking with 
day. 


{Scott) 
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YOUSSOUF 

A STRANGER came one night to Youasoiifa tent,. 

Saying, “Behold one outcast and in dread. 
Against whose life the bow of power is bent, 

Who flies, and hath not where to lay his head;. 
I come to thee for shelter and for food, 

To Youssouf, called through all our tribes ‘ The 
Good • •’ 

“This tent is mine, *' said Youssouf, “ but no more 
Than it is God’s ; come in, and be at peace ; 
Freely shalt thou partake of all my store, 

As I of His who buildeth over these 
Our tents His glorious roof of night and day, 

And at whose door none ever yet heard ‘ Nay. ’ ” 

So Youssouf entertained his guest that night, 

And, waking him ere day, said, “ Here is gold 
My swiftest horse is saddled lor thy flight ; 

Depart before the prying day grow bold,” 

As one lamp lights another, nor grows less. 

So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 
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That inward light the stranger’s face made grand, 
Which shines from all self*conquest. Kneeling low^ 
He bowed his forehead upon Youssouf’s hand, 
Sobbing, “ O Sheik, 1 cannot leave thee so ; 
if will repay thee ; all this thou hast done 
Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son 1 " 

“Take thrice the gold,” said Youssouf ; “for with 
thee 

Into the desert, never to return. 

My one black thought shall ride away from me. 

First-born, for whom by day and night 1 yearn, 
Sfdanced and just are all of God’s decrees ; 

Thou art avenged, my first-born, sleep in peace I ” 


(Lowell) 
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MAHMOUD 

THERE came a man, making His hasty moan 
Before the Sultan Mahmoud on his throne. 

And crying out — “ My sorrow is my right, 
and 1 will see the Sultan, and to-night." 

“ Sorrow,” said Mahmoud, " is a reverend thing : 

I recognise its right, as king with king ; 

Speak on.” “ A fiend has got into my house,” 
Exclaim’d the staring man, and tortures us : 

One of thine officers ; — he comes, the abhorr’d. 

And takes possession of my house, my board. 

My bed : — I have two daughters and a wife. 

And the wild villain comes, and makes me mad 
with life.” 

** Is he there now ?” said Mahmoud . — “ No ; — he left 
The house when I did, of my wits bereft; 

And laugh’d me down the street, because I vow’d 

I’d bring the prince himself to lay him in his 
shroud. 

Tm mad with want — I’m mad with misery. 

And oh thou Sultan Mahmoud, God cries out for 
thee !” 

The Sultan comforted the man, and said, 

Go home, and 1 will send thee wine and bread,”' 
For he was poor) ” and other comforts. Go ; 

And, should the wretch return, let Sultan Mah- 
moud know.” 
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In three days’ time, with haggard eyes and 
beard, 

And shaken voice, the suitor re«appear’d, 

And said, “ He is come.”— Mahmoud said not a 
word. 

But rose and took four slaves, each with a sword. 
And went with the vex’d man. They reach the 
place. 

And hear a voice, and see a woman’s (ace. 

That to the window flutter’d in affright : 

“ Go in,” said Mahmoud, “and put out the light; 
But tell the females first to leave the room; 

And when the drunkard follows them, we come-” 

The man came in. There was a cry, and hark! 
A table falls, the window is struck dark : 

Forth rush the breathless womenj; and behind 
With curses comes the fiend in desperate mind. 

In vain : the sabres soon cut short the .strife, 

And chop the shrieking wretch, and drink his 
bloody life. 

“ Now light the light,” the Sultan cried aloud. 
’Twas done ; he took it in his hand, and bow’d 
Over the corpse, and look’d upon the face ; 

Then turn’d, and knelt, and to the throne of grace 
Put up a prayer, and from his lips there crept 
Some gentle words of pleasure, and he wept 
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In reverent silence the beholders wait, 

Then bring him at his call both wine and meat ; 
And when he had refresh d his noble heart, 

He bade his host be blest, and rose up to depart. 

The man amaz’d, all mildness now, and tears. 
Fell at the Sultan’s feet with many prayers, 

And begg’d him to vouchsafe to tell his slave 
The reason first of that command he gave 
About the light ; then, when he saw his face. 

Why he knelt down ; and, lastly, how it was 
That fare so poor as his detain’d him in the place. 

The Sultan said, with a benignant eye. 

Since first 1 saw thee come, and heard thy cry, 

1 could not rid me of a dread, that one 
By whom such daring villanies were done. 

Must be some lord of mine, — aye, e’en, perhaps, 
a son. 

Whoe’er he was, 1 knew my task, but fear’d 
A father’s heart, in case the worst appear’d : 

For this I had the light put out ; but when 
I saw the face, and found a stranger slain, 

I knelt and thank’d the sovereign Arbiter, 

Whose work I had perform’d through pain and fear ; 
And then I rose and was refresh’d with food. 

The first time since thy voioe marr’d my solitude.” 

{Leigh Hunt-) 
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A LEGEND 

JT was upon a Lammas night 
Two brothers woke and said, 

As each upon the other’s weal 
Bethought him on his bed ; 

The elder spake unto his wife, 

Our brother dwells alone ; 

No little babes to cheer his life, 

And helpmate hath he none ; 

“ Up will 1 get and of my heap 
A sheaf bestow or twain, 

The while our Ahmad lies asleep. 
And wots not of the gain.” 

Bo up he got and did address 
Himself with loving heed. 

Before the dawning of the day, 

To do 'that gracious deed. 

Now to the younger, all unsought, 
The same kind fancy came ! 

Nor wist they of each other’s thought. 
Though moved to do the same. 

” Abdullah he hath wife,” quoth he, 

" And little babes also ; 

What would be slender boot to me 
Would make his heart o’erflow ; 
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Up will 1 get, and of my heap 
A sheaf bestow or twain. 

The while he sweetly lies asleep, 

And wots not of the gain." 

So up he got and did address 
Himself with loving heed, 

Before the dawning of the day, 

To mate his brother’s deed ! 

Thus played they oft their gracious parts, 

And marvelled oft to view 
Their sheaves still equal : for their hearts 
In love were equal too. 

One morn they met, and, wondering, stood 
To see by clear daylight 
How each upon the other’s good 
Bethought him in the night. 

So when this tale to him was brought, 

The Caliph did decree, 

Where twain had thought the same good 
thought. 

There Allah’s house should be. 


{Tennyson Turner) 
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THE MILLER OF THE DEE 

THERE dwelt a miller hale and bold, 

Beside the river Dee ; 

He work’d and sang from morn to night, 

No lark more blithe than he ; 

And this the burden of his song 
For ever used to be, — 

1 envy nobody : no, not 1, 

And nobody envies me 1 ” 

** Thou’rt wrong, my friend ! ” said old King Hal,. 

Thou’rt wrong as wrong can be ; 

For could my heart be light as thine, 

I’d gladly change with thee. 

And tell me now what makes thee sing 
With voice so loud and free, 

While 1 am sad, though I’m the King, 

Beside the river Dee ? ” 

The miller smiled and doff’d his cap : 

I earn my bread,” quoth he ; 

I love my wife, I love my friend, 

I love my children three ; 

I owe no penny I cannot pay ; 

I thank the river Dee, 

That turns the mill that grinds the com. 

To feed my babes and me.” 
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“ Good friend,” said Hal, and sigh'd the while, 
“ Farewell ! and happy be : 

But say no more, if thou'dst be true. 

That no one envies thee. 

Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, — 

Thy mill my kingdom’s fee ! 

.'Such men as thou are England's boast, 

O miller of the Dee.” 


( Mackay) 
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TUBAL CAIN 

OLD Tubal Cain was a man of might 
In the days when Earth was young ; 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 
The strokes of his hammer rung ; 

And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron glowing clear, 

Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers, 

As he fashioned the sword and spear. 

And he sang — ‘ Hurra for my handiwork ! 
Hurra for the spear and sword ! 

Hurra for the hand that shall wield them all, 
For he shall be king and lord ! ^ 

To Tubal Cain came many a one, 

As he wrought by his roaring fire, 

And each one prayed for a strong steel blade 
As the crown of his desire : 

And he made them weapons sharp and strongs 
Till they shouted loud for glee, 

And gave him gifts of pearl and gold. 

And spoils of the forest free. 

And they sang — ‘ Hurra for Tubal Cain, 

Who hath given us strength anew ! 

Hurra for the smith, hurra for the fire. 

And hurra for the metal true ! ^ 
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iBut a sudden change came o’er his heart. 

Ere the setting of the sun. 

And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 
For the evil he had done ; 
iHe saw that men, with rage and hate, 

Made war upon their kind, 
i hat the land was red with the blood they shed 
In their lust for carnage, blind. 

And he said — * Alas ! that ever 1 made, 

Or that skill of mine should plan, 

The spear and the sword for men whose joy 
Is to slay their fellow-man.’ 

And for many a day old Tubal Cain 
Sat brooding o’er his woe ; 

And his hand forbore to smite the oar, 

And his furnace smouldered low. 

But he rose at last with a cheerful face. 

And a bright courageous eye, 

And bared his strong right arm for work. 

While tlie quick flames mounted high. 

And he sang — ‘ Hurra for my handicraft ! ’ 

And the red sparks lit the air ; 

^ Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made,’ 
And he fashioned the first ploughshare. 
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And men, taught wisdom from the past. 

In friendship joined their hands. 

Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall. 
And ploughed the willing lands ; 

And sang — ‘ Hurra for Tubal Cain ! 

Our staunch old friend is he ; 

And for the ploughshare and the plough 
To him our praise shall be. 

But while oppression lifts, its head. 

Or a tyrant would be lord. 

Though we may thank him for the Plough, 

We ’ll not forget the sword ! 


(Mackay) 
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THE SONG OF THE SHIRT 

WITH fingers weary and worn. 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A Woman sat, in unwomanly rags. 
Plying her needle and thread — 

Stitch ! stitch ! stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the “ Song of the Shirt ! *’ 

“ Work — work — work 

Till the brain begins to swim ; 

W ork — work — work 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim ! 

Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Band, and gusset, and seam. 

Till over the buttons I fall asleep. 
And sew them on in a dream ! 

“O! Men wilh sisters dear! 

O ! Men wilh Mothers and wives ! 

It is not linen you’re wearing out. 

But human creatures* lives ! 

Stitch — stitch — stitch. 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 

Sewing at once, wilh a double thread, 

A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 
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^‘But why do I talk of Death? 

That Phantom of grisly bone, 

I hardly fear his terrible shape, 

It seems so like my own — 

It seems so like my own. 

Because of the fasts I keep, 

Oh ! God ! that bread should be so dear. 

And flesh and blood so cheap ! 

“ Work — work — work ! 

My labour never flags ; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 

A crust of bread — and rags, 

That shatter’d roof, — and this naked loor — 
A table — a broken chair — 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there ! 

“ Work — work — work — 

In the dull December light. 

And work — work — work. 

When the weather is warm and bright — 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling 
As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the spring. 

2 
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“ Oh ! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet — 
With the sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet, 

For only one short hour 
To feel as 1 used to feel, 

Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal ! 

With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A Woman sat in unwomanly rags. 
Plying her needle and thread^ — 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And still with a voice cf dolorous pitch, 
She sang the Song of the Shirt ! ” 


(Hood) 
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THE OLD STOIC 

RICHES I hold in light esteem« 

And Love I laugh to scorn ; 

And lust of fame was but a dream 
That vanish’d with the morn : 

And, if I pray, the only prayer 
That moves my lips for me 

Is, ‘ Leave the heart that now I bear. 
And give me liberty ! ’ 

Yea, as my swift days near their goal, 
’Tis all that I implore : 

In life and death a chainless soul, 
With courage to endure. 


(Bronte) 
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THE ANT AND THE CATERPILLAR 

AS an ant of his talents superiorly vain, 

Was trotting with consequence over the plain, 

A worm, in his progress remarkably slow, 

Cried — “ Bless your good worship, wherever you go. 

I hope your great mightiness won’t take it ill, 

I pay my respects with a hearty good-will.” 

With a look of contempt and impertinent pride, 
Begone, you vile reptile ! ” his antship replied ; 

“ Go — go and lament your contemptible state. 

But first — look at me — see my limbs how complete !' 
I guide all my motions with freedom and ease, 

Run backward and forward, and turn when- 
I please : 

Of Nature (grown weary) you shocking essay ! 

I spurn you thus from me — crawl out of my way,” 

The reptile, insulted and vexed to the soul, 

Crept onwards and hid himself close in his hole ; 
But Nature, determined to end his distress. 

Soon sent him abroad in a butterfly’s dresa. 
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:Ere long the proud ant, as repassing the road 
'(Fatigued {rom the harvest, and tugging his load,) 
The beau on a violet bank he beheld, 

Whose vesture in glory a nmonarch’s excelled ; 

,His plumage expanded — ’twas rare to behold 
So lovely a mixture of purple and gold. 

The ant so amazed at a figure so gay, 

Bow’d low with respect and was trudging away. 

“ Stop, friend,” says the butterfly — “ don’t be 
surprised, 

I once was the reptile you spurned and despised ; 
But now 1 can mount, in the sunbeams I play, 
While you must for ever drudge on in your way.” 

Moral 

A wretch, though to-day he ’s o’erloaded with 
sorrow. 

May soar above those that oppressed him — 
to-morrow. 


(Cunningham) 
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THE PINE-APPLE AND THE BEE 

THE pine-apples in triple row. 

Were basking hot, and all in blow ; 

A bee of most discerning taste 
Perceived the fragrance as He passed ; 
On eager wing the spoiler came, 

And searched for crannies in the frame,. 
Urged his attempt on every side. 

To every pane his trunk applied ; 

But still in vain, the frame was tight. 
And only pervious to the light : 

Thus, having wasted half the day. 

He trimmed his flight another way. 

Methinks, I said, in thee I find 
The sin and madness of mankind- 
To joys forbidden man aspires, 

Consumes his soul with vain desires ; 
Folly the spring of his pursuit. 

And disappointment all the fruit. 

# # * 
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The maid, who views with pensive air 
The show-glass fraught with glittering ware, 
Sees watches, bracelets, rings, and lockets. 
But sighs at thought of empty pockets ; 

Like thine, her appetite is keen, 

But ah. the cruel glass between ! 

Our dear delights are often such« 
Exposed to view, but not to touch ; 

The sight our foolish heart inflames. 

We long for pine- apples in frames ; 

With hopeless wish one looks and lingers ; 
One breaks the glass, and cuts his fingers ; 
But they, whom truth and wisdom lead, 

Can gather honey from a weed. 


{CoWper) 
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ON A FLY DRINKING OUT OF HIS CUP 

BUSY, curious, thirsty fly !* 

Drink with me and drink as I ; 

Freely welcome to my cup, 

Couldst thou sip and sip it up: 

Make the most of life you may, 

Life is short and wears away. 

Both alike are mine and thine 
Hastening quick to their decline: 

Thine ’s a summer, mine ’s no more, 
Though repeated to threescore. 
Threescore summers, when theyVe gone, 
Will appear as short as one ! 


{Oldys) 
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THE WINDMILL 

BEHOLD a giant am I ! 

Aloft here in my tower. 

With my granite jaws I devour 
The maize, and the wheat, and the rye. 
And grind them into flour. 

1 look down over the farms ; 

In the fields of grain I see 
The harvest that is to be, 

And I fling to the air my arms, 

For I know it is^all for me. 

I hear the sound of flails 

Far off, from the threshing-floors 
In barns, with their open doors. 

And the wind, the wind in my sails. 
Louder and louder roars. 

stand here in my place 
With my foot on the rock below. 

And whichever way it may blow, 
i meet it face to face 

As a brave man meets his foe. 
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And while we wrestle and strive. 

My master, the miller, stands 
And feeds me with his hands ; 

For he knows who makes him thrive, 
Who makes him lord of lands* 

On Sundays I take my rest ; 
Church-going bells begin 
Their low melodious din ; 

I cross my arms on my breast, 

And all is peace within. 


{Longfellow) 
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CONTENT 

ART thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 

O, Sweet content ! 

Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed ? 

O, punishment ! 

Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 
To add to golden numbers golden numbers ? 

O, sweet content ! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 

Honest labour bears a lovely face ; 

Then hey noney, noney ; hey noney, noney . 

Canst drink the waters of the crisped spring ? 

O, sweet content 1 

Swimm^st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine own« 
tears ? 

O, punishment ! 

Then he that patiently want^s burden bears. 

No burden bears, but is a king, a king ! 

O, sweet content I 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 

Honest labour bears a lovely face ; 

Then hey noney, noney ; hey noney, noney ! 

{Dekkcr}i 
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CONSTANCY 

WHO is the honest man ? 

.He that doth still, and strongly, good pursue ; 

To God, his neighbour, and himself most true ; 

Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Un pin, or wrench from giving all their due. 

Whose honesty is not 
So loose or easy that a ruffling wind 
Can blow away, or glitt’ring look it blind; 

Who rides his sure and even trot, 

While the world now rides by, now lags behind. 

Who, when great trials come. 

Nor seeks, nor shuns them, but doth calmly stay 
Till he the thing, and the example weigh : 

All being brought into a sum, 

What place or person calls for, he doth pay. 

Whom none can work, or woo, 

T’o use in any thing a trick or sleight; 
iFor above all things he abhors deceit ; 

His words, and works, and fashion, too, 
All'of one piece ; and all are clear and straight. 
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Who never melts or thaws 
At close temptations. When the day is done, 

His goodness sets not, but in dark can run : 

The sun to others writeth laws. 

And is their virtue ; Virtue is Ais sun. 

Who, when he is to treat 

With sick folks, women, those whom passions sway,. 
Allows for that, and keeps his constant way : 

Whom others’ faults do not defeat ; 

But though men fail him, yet his part doth play. 

Whom nothing can procure. 

When the wide world runs bias, from his will 
To writhe his limbs; and share, not mend, the ill, 
This is the mark-man, safe and sure, 

Who still is right, and prays to be so still- 


( Herbert)' 
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ON THE TOMBS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

MORTALITY, bjshoM and fear, 

What a change of flesh is here ! 

Think how many royal bones 
Sleep within this heap of stones ; 

Here they lie had realms and lands, 

Who now want strength to stir their hands : 
Where, from their pulpits seal’d with dust, 

They preach, In greatness is no trust. ” 

Here ’s an acre sown indeed 
With the richest, royal’st seed 
That the earth did e’er suck in 
Since the first man died for sin : 

Here the bones of birth have cried, 

“ Though gods they were, as men they died. 

Here are sands, ignoble things 
Dropt from the ruin’d sides of kings. 

Here ’s a world of pomp and state 
Buried in dust, once dead by fate. 


( Beaumont) 
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THE BEGGAR MAID 

HER arms across her breast she laid ; 

She was more fair than words can say ; 
Bare-footed came the beggar maid 
Before the king Cophetua. 

In robe and crown the king slept down, 

To meet and greet her on the way ; 

It is no wonder/’ said the lords, 

^^She is more beautiful than day/’ 

As shines the moon in clouded skies, 

She in her poor attire was seen : 

One praised her ancles, one her eyes. 

One her dark hair and lovesome mien. 

So sweet a face, such angel grace. 

In all that land had never been : 
Cophetua sware a royal oath : 

“ This beggar maid shall be my queen !” 

(Tennyson) 
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FEIGNED COURAGE 

HORATIO, ol ideal courage vain, 

Was flourishing in air his father’s cane. 

And, as the fumes of valour swelled his pate. 

Now thought himself this hero, and now thal : 

“ And now,” he cried, I will Achilles be ; 

My sword I brandish ; see, the Trojans flee. 

Now I’ll be Hector, when his angry blade 
A lane through heaps of slaughtered Grecians made f 
And now by deeds still braver I’ll evince, 

I am no less than Edward the Black Prince. 

Give way, ye coward French !” As thus he spake,. 

And aimed in fancy a sufficient stroke 
To fix the fate of Cressy or Poictiers 
(The nurse relates the hero’s fate with tears) ; 

He struck his milk-white hand against a nail, 

Sees his own blood, and feels his courage fail. 

Ah! where is now that boasted valour flown, 

That in the tented field so late was shown ! 
Achilles weeps. Great Hector hangs his head ! 

And the Black Prince goes whimpering to bed. 

{Mary Lamb) 
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TO A SPANIEL ON HIS KILLING 
A YOUNG BIRD 

A spaniel, Beau, that fares like you. 
Well fed, and at his ease, 

Should wiser be than to pursue 
Each trifle that he sees* 

But you have kill'd a tiny bird, 

Which flew not till to-day. 

Against my orders, whom you heard 
Forbidding you the prey. 

“ Nor did you kill that you might eat. 

And ease a doggish pain, 

For him, though chased with furious heat 
You left where he was slain. 

‘‘Nor was he of the thievish sort, 

Or one whom blood allures. 

But innocent was all his sport 
Whom you have torn for yours. 

‘‘ My dog ! what remedy remains. 

Since, teach you all 1 can, 

I see you after all my pains 
So much resemble man ? ” 

Sir, when I flew to seize the bird 
In spite of your command, 

A louder voice than yours 1 heard 
And harder to withstand. 

3 
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“You cried — forbear ! — but in my breast 
A mightier cried — proceed ! 

’Twas Nature, Sir, whose strong behest 
Impeird me to the deed. 

“ Yet, much as Nature I respect, 

1 ventured once to break 

(As you, perhaps, may recollect) 

Her precept for your sake ; 

“ And when your linnet, on a day, 
Passing his prison door, 

Had flutter’d all his strength away, 

And, panting, press’d the floor ; 

“ Well knowing him a sacred thing. 

Not destined to my tooth, 

I only kiss’d his ruffled wing, 

And lick’d the feathers smooth. 

“ Let my obedience then excuse 
My disobedience now, 

Nor some reproof yourself refuse 
From your aggrieved Bow-wow : 

“ If killing birds be such a crime 
(Which I can hardly see). 

What think you, Sir, of killing time, 

With verse addressed to me ? ” 


(Cowpery 
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THE COUNCIL OF HORSES 

UPON a time a neighing steed, 

Who graz’d among a num’rous breed, 

With mutiny had fired the train, 

And spread dissension through the plain. 
On matters that concerned the state 
The council met in grand debate. 

A colt, whose eyeballs flam’d with ire, 
Elate with strength and youthful fire, 

In haste stepp’d forth before the rest, 

And thus the lis’ning throng address’d : — 

“ Good gods ! how abject is our race, 
Condemn’d to slavVy and disgrace ! 

Shall we our servitude retain, 

Because our sires have borne the chain ? 
Consider, friends, your strength and might, 
^Tis conquest to assert your right. 

How cumbrous is the gilded coach ! 

The pride of man is our reproach. 

Were we design’d for daily toil, 

To drag the ploughshare through the soil. 
To sweat in harness through the road, 

To groan beneath the carter’s load ? 

How feeble are the two-legged kind ! 
What force is in our nerves combin’d I 
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Shall then our nobler jaws submit, 

To fqam and champ the galling bit? 

Shall haughty man my back bestride ? 

Shall the sharp spur provoke my side ? 
Forbid it, Heavens ! Reject the rein, 

Your shame, your infamy disdain. 

Let him the lion first control, 

And still the tiger’s famish’d growl. 

Let us, like them, our freedom claim. 

And make him tremble at our name.” 

A general nod approv’d the cause, 

And all the circle neigh’d applause. 

When lo ! with grave and solemn pace, 

A steed advanced before the race ; 

With age and long experience wise, 
Around he cast his thoughtful eyes , 

And to the murmurs of the train, 

Thus spake the Nestor of the plain : — 

“ When 1 had health and strength like you, 
The toils of servitude i knew ; 

Now grateful man rewards my pains, 

And gives me all these wide domains. 

At will I crop the years’s increase ; 

My latter life is rest and peace. 

1 grant, to man we lend our pains, 

And aid him to correct the plains : 

But doth not he divide the care, 
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Through all the labours of the year ? 
How many thousand structures risej 
To fence us from inclement skies ! 

For us he bears the sultry day, 

And stgres up all our winter’s hay. 

He sows, he reaps the harvest’s grain ; 
We share the toil, and share the gain/ 
Since ev’ry creature was decreed 
To aid each other’s mutual need, 
Appease your discontented mind, 

And act the part by Heaven assign’d.” 
The tumult ceased. The Colt submitted; 
And like his ancestors, was bitted. 
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ELEGY ON THE DE4TH OF A MAD DOG 

GOOD people all, of every sort. 

Give ear unto my song ; 

And if you find it wondrous short. 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a Man, 

Of whom the world might say, 

That still a godly race he ran — 

Whene’er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes : 

The naked every day he clad, — 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a Dog was found, 

As many dogs there be, 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were friends ; 

But when a pique began, 

The dog, to gain some private ends, 

Went mad, and bit the man. 
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Around from all the neighbouring streets 
The wondering neighbours ran, 

And swore the dog liad lost his wits, 

To bite so good a man ! 

The wound it seem’d both sore and sad 
To every Christian eye : 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 
They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light, 

That show’d the rogues they lied ; 

The man recover’d of the bite, 

The dog it was that died ! 


(Goldsmith) 
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ANSWER TO A CHILD’S QUESTION 

DO you ask what the birds say i* The sparrow, the 
dove. 

The linnet and thrush say, ‘ I love and I love ! ’ 

In the winter they’re silent — the wind is so strong — 
What it says 1 don’t know, but it sings a loud song. 
But green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny warm 
weather, 

And singing, and loving, all come back together. 
But the lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 

The green fields below him, the blue sky above, 
That he sings, and he sings, and for ever sings he — 
* I love my Love, and my Love loves me ! ’ 

{Coleridge) 
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THE TRAVELLER’S RETURN 

SWEET to the morning traveller 
> The song amid the sky, 

Where, twinkling in the dewy light. 
The skylark soars on high. 

And cheering to the traveller 

The gales that round him play. 
When faint and heavily he drags 
Along his noontide way. 

And when beneath the unclouded sun- 
Full wearily toils he. 

The flowing water makes to him 
A soothing melody. 

And when the evening light decays, 
And all is calm around. 

There is sweet music to his ear 

In the distant sheep-bells’ sound. 

But oh ! of all delightful sounds 
Of evening or of morn, 

The sweetest is the voice of love 
That welcomes his return. 


(Southey^ 
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TO VIOLETS 

WELCOME, maids of honour ! 
You do bring 
In the spring, 

And wait upon her. 

She has virgins many, 

Fresh and fair ; 

Yet you are 
More sweet than any. 

You’re the maiden posies, 

And so graced 
To be placed 
’Fore damask roses. 

Yet, though thus respected, 
By-and-by 
Ye do lie 

Poor girls, neglected. 


{Herrick) 
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TO DAFFODILS 

FAIR Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon : 

And yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 

Stay, stay, 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the Even-song, 

And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay as you 
We have as short a spring, 

As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you. or any thing. 

We die, 

As your hours do. and dry 
Away, 

Like to the summer’s rain, 

Or as the pearls of morning’s dew 
Ne’er to be found again. 
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HOW DEAR TO ME THE HOUR 

HOW dear to me the hour when daylight dies. 
And sunbeams melt along the silent sea ; 

For then sweet dreams of other days arise, 

And memory breathes her vesper sigh to thee. 

And, as I watch the line of light, that plays 

Along the smooth wave toward the burning wesL 
I long to tread that golden path of rays, 

And think 'twould lead to some bright isle of rest. 


'' Moore) 
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A FIELD FLOWER 

THERE a ilower, a little flower, 

With silver crest and golden eye, 

That welcomes every changing hour, 

And weathers every sky. 

The prouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick succession shine. 

Race after race their honours yield, 

They flourish and decline. 

But this small flower, to Nature dear, 
While moons and stars their courses run, 
Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun. 

It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms. 
Lights pale October on his way, 

And twines December’s arms. 

The purple heath and golden broom. 

On moory mountains catch the gale, 

O’er lawns the lily sheds perfume, 

The violet in the vale. 
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But this bold floweret climbs the hill> 
Hides in the forest, haunts the glen. 

Plays on the margin of the rill, 

Peeps round the fox’s den. 

Within the garden’s cultured round 
It shares the sweet carnation’s bed , 

And blooms on consecrated ground 
In honour of the dead. 

The lambkin crops its crimson gem, 

The wild bee murmurs on its breast, 

The bluefly bends its pensile stem, 

Light o’er the skylark’s nest. 

’Tis Flora’s page : — in every place. 

In every season, fresh and fair, 

It opens with perennial grace, 

And blossoms everywhere. 

On waste and woodland, rock and plain. 
Its humble buds unheeded rise; 

The Rose has but a summer reign, — 
The Daisy never dies. 


{Montgomery^ 
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GO, LOVELY -ROSE 

GO, lovely Rose — 

Tell her*that wastes her time and me^ 

That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that’s young. 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide. 

Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the lights retired ; 

Bid her come forth. 

Suffer herself to be desired. 

And not blush so to be admired. 


(Waller) 
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TO HIS MISTRESS 

YOU say I love not, 'cause I do not play 
Still with your curls, and kiss the time away. 

You blame me, loo, because I can’t devise 
Some sport, to please those babies in your eyes ; 

By Love’s religion, I must here confess it. 

The most I love, when I the least express it. 

Small griefs find tongues : full casks are ever found 
To give, if any, yet but little sound. 

.Deep waters noiseless are ; and this we know, 

That chiding streams betray small depths below. 

So when Love speechless is, she doth express 
A depth in love, and that depth bottomless. 

Now since my love is tongueless, know me such, 
Who speak but little, ’cause I love so much. 


( Herrick) 
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THE CHESS-BOARD 

IRENE, do you yet remember 

Ere we were grown so sadly wise, 
Those evenings in the bleak December, 
Curtain’d warm from the snowy weather, 
When you and 1 play’d chess together, 
Checkmated by each olher^s eyes? 

Ah, still 1 see your soft white hand 
Hovering warm o’er Queen and Knight, 
Brave Pawns in valiant battle stand : 
The double Castles guard the wings : 

The Bishop, bent on distant things, 

Moves, sidling, through the fight. 

Our fingers touch ; our glances meet, 
And falter ; falls your golden hair 
Against my check. Your bosom sweet 
Is heaving. Down the field, your Queen 
Rides slow her soldiery all between, 

And checks me unaware. 

4 
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Ah me ! the little battle’s done, 

Disperst is all its chivalry ; 

Full many a move, since then, have we 
’Mid life’s perplexing c'nequers made. 

And many a game with Fortune play’d, — 
What is it we have won ? 

This, this at least^ — if this alone ; — 

That never, never, never more. 

As in those still nights of yore. 

(Ere we were grown so sadly wise) 

Can you aiid 1 shut out the skies. 

Shut out the world, and wintry weather. 
And, eyes exchanging warmth with eyes. 
Play chess, as then we play’d together ! 

{Lyllon) 
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MOON-THOUGHT 

I COULD not write to you. 

You did not say 
What barren land 
You had made faery-land; 

What place of rest your presence knew ; 
And so, with these few lines of yesterday 
1 wait — and silence round, 

Where you were found. 

Let it be broken soon 
It is too long 
This silent strain 
That I would break — in vain. 

Yet see : across those trees, the moon 
Just up ril please with some sad- fluted song 
He may be moved to tell 
Where you do dwell. 

(Anon. By kind permisson of the Author,) 
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MINE BE A COT 

MINE be a cot beside the hill ; 

A bee-hive’s hum shall soothe my ear ; 

A willowy brook that turns a mill. 

With many a fall shall linger near. 

The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest ; 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 

And share my meal, a welcome guest. 

Around my ivied porch shall spring 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew ; 

And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 
In russet gown and apron blue. 

The villag':i-church among the trees, 

Where first our marriage-vows were given. 

With merry peals shall swell the breeze 
And point with taper spire to Heaven, 


(Rogers) 
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MY walls outside must have some flowers, 
My walls within must have some books ; 
A house that’s small ; a garden large. 

And in it leafy nooks : 

A little gold that’s sure each week; 

That comes not from my living kind, 

But from a dead man in his grave, 

Who cannot change his mind : 

A lovely wife, and gentle too ; 

Contented that no eyes but mine 
Can see her many charms, nor voice 
To call her beauty fine : 

Where she would in that stone cage live, 

A self-made prisoner, with me ; 

While many a wild bird sang around, 

On gate, on bush, on tree : 

And she sometimes to answer them, 

In her far sweeter voice than all ; 

Till birds, that loved to look on leaves, 

Will doat on a stone wall. 

— With this small house, this garden large. 
This little gold, this lovely mate. 

With health in body, peace at heart — 

Show me a man more great. 

{Davies) 

By kind permission of the author and the publishers 
Messrs. JONATAN CAPE, Ltd. 
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THE SOLITARY REAPER 

BEHOLD her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland lass! 

Reaping and singing by herself ; 

Stop here, or gently pass 1 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 

O listen ! for the valve profound 
Is overflowing with the sound* 

No nightingale did ever chant 

More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands : 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings? 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago : 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has bedh, and may be again ? 
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Whate'er the theme, the maiden sang 
As i( her song could have no ending ; 

I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending ; 

1 listen’d, motionless and still ; 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart 1 bore, 

Long after it was heard no more. 

(Wordsworth) 
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was born in London in 1757. His father was a draper. 
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Sketches which was followed by Songs of Innocence and Songs 
of Experience* He died in 1828. 
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enjoy a good sale because, with the exception of some of 
Emily’s poems that are still admired, it did not contain 
much good stuff. Upon her mother’s death Emily’s father 
lived a retired life, with the result that she was reduced to 
poverty But she did not allow herself to be depressed by 
poverty, and adopted a stoic attitude towards life which 
we find reflected in The Old Stoic. In 1846 Emily 
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in 1848. 

COLERIDGE SAMUEL TAYLOR, son of the Rev. 
John Coleridge, the Vicar, was born at Ottery St. Mary, 
Devonshire, in 1772. He was educated at Christ’s Hospital 
and Jesus College, Cambridge, but left Cambiidge with- 
out taking his degree. He started a weekly serial, The 
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The Ancient Mariner, Kubla Khan, Looe, Youth and Age, the 
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died in 1834. 

COWPER, WILLIAM, son of John Cowper. was born^ 
in 1731, His father was the rector of Great Berkha instead*- 
Hertfordshire. Cowper received his education at West- 
minster School, and was then called to the bar. His 
nervous melancholy was responsible for his forced stay for 
a time in a private asylum. After recovery he lived at 
Huntingdon, whence he moved to the village of Olney, 
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Cast away, and Charity. He died in 1800 at East Dere- 
ham, in Norfolk. 

CUNNINGHAM, JOHN, a Scot by birth, was born 
in 1729. His father was a wine cooper of Dublin. He 
took his education at Drogheda, and began Ud compose 
verses at the early age of twelve. He worked as a strolling 
player and wrote some plays. He imitated Gray’s Elegy 
in his first poem. Elegy on a Pile of Ruins. He wrote The 
Contemplatist, Poems Chiefly Pastoral, and A Night Piece^ 
Cunningham died in 1773, 
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DAVIES. WILLIAM HENRY, a living poet and 
author, was born in 1870 at Newport, of Welsh parents. 
Davies was apprenticed to the profession of picture frame- 
making. and. when the apprenticeship was over, he left 
England for America where he spent six years as a tramp. 
On return from America he lived in the common lodging- 
houses of London and made several excursions as a pedlar. 
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The Wonderful Year, The Seven Deadly Sins of London, The 
Shoe-maker s Holiday, The Honest Whore, and Satiromastix. 
Dekker's most popular prose work was The Gull's Hornbook- 
Some of his beautiful lyrics are still generally liked — e. g. 
Content, Fortune's kmd. Cry holiday. The Sun's Darling. He 
died in 1641. 

GAY, JOHN, was born in 16S5 at Barnstaple in De- 
vonshire. He worked as an apprentice to a London silk- 
merchant, but his real worth being discovered by the 
Duchess of Monmouth she made him her Secretary in 1712. 
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In 1720 he published his poems. In 1727 Charles II offered 
him a position in his court, but he declined. Gay wrote 
Rural Sports, The Shepherd* s Week* Three hours after Mar- 
riage, Trivia, Thoughts on Eternity, and the Fables, but his 
most successful werk was The Beggar* s Opera just as Black- 
eyed Susan was bis most popular ballad. He died in 1732. 

GOLDSMITH, OLIVER, was born at Pallas. Ireland 
in 1728. son of a Protestant clergyman, he took his degree 
in 1749 from Trinity College, Dublin, and studied medicine 
at Edinburgh (1752-54). He made his continental tour on 
loot, earning his bread by his flute. He returned to London 
in 1756 and woiked successively m several capacities — as 
an usher in a school, as a corrector for the Press, and as a 
bookseller’s hack. He conducted The Bee in 1759, but the 
paper had a very short existence. Goldsmith was a writer 
of versatile genius, and he wrote plenty of pr^etry and prose. 
His poems. The Traveller and The Deserted Village, his 
plays, She Stoops to Conquer and The Good-natured Man, his 
novel. The Vicar of Wakefield, and his essays reflect his 
humane personality and suggest his charm. Goldsmith is 
also known as the author of Retaliation, The Haunch of 
Venison, The Lament for Madame Blaise, and Edwin and 
Angelina, He died in 1774. 

HERBERT, GEORGE, was bom in 1593. He be- 
longed to a noble family, being a younger brother of Lord 
Heibert of Cherbury. He was educated at Westminster 
School and Tiinity College, Cambridge, where he achieved 
distinction as a scholar. He won a fellowship in 1616 and 
was made Public Orator in 1619. Herbert was fortu- 
nate in acquiring many valualle friendships: among his 
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friends he could count Bacon, Bishop Andrewes, and the 
Duke o{ Lennox. In 1627 he resigned from his oratorship 
and went to a country place in Kent In 1630 he 
was presented to the living of Bemerton. The 
Country Parson is supposed to be the most popular of his 
works. His book of poems. The Temple, v;as published in 
1633, and contained some good pieces like The Porch, 
Affliction, The Pearl, and The Quip, Herbert died in 
1633. 

HERRICK, ROBERT, son of a goldsmith of Leices- 
tershire, was born in London in 1591 He took his 
■education at Cambridge, and became a clergyman with the 
living of Dean Piior in Devonshire. He was expelled from 
his benefice by the Puritans, and returned to London in 1648 
and published his HesperiJes, a treasury of delightful songs, 
and Noble Numbers Herrick is famous for some of his 
delightful lyrics — e g. Cherry Ripe, GatherYe Rose buds while 
Ye May, Delight in Disorder, Oberons Feast, and Corinna s 
Going a Maying, His To Daffodils and To Violets, which 
“smell April and May”, reveal his love of nature and 
■country life. He died in 1674. 

HOOD, THOMAS, a well-known poet and humorist, 
was born in 1798. He was the son of a bookseller. He 
was appointed assistant sub-editor of the London Magazine 
in 1821. Much of his work appeared in two papers — The 
domic Annual and Hood's Own — which were edited by himself* 
As a poet Hood worked whole-heartedly in the interests of 
social reform, and wrote some very good poems which are 
remarkable for their humane sympathy and pathos. The 
Song of the Shiit, The Bridge of Sighs, and The Dream of 
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Eugene Aram made the poet justly famous. His Plea of 
the Midsummer Fairies possesses much charm, but it was not 
properly appreciated. Hood has also to his credit several 
comic poems and odes which are full of puns. He died in 
1845. 

HUNT. JAMES HENRY LEIGH, son of an Ameri- 
can lawyer, was born at Southgate in 1784. He was 
educated at Christ’s Hospital, and served as a lawyer’s 
clerk and afterwards as a clerk in the War Office. In 1808 
he, with his brother John, started The Examiner^ a journal 
devoted to literature and politics, and four years later was 
fined and imprisoned for his libellous attack on the Prince 
Regent. He continued editing his paper in prison, and 
among other works wrote there The Story of Remini, his 
longest poem, and Feast of the Fools, He published an auto- 
biography and republished his essays in Men, Women, and 
Books: Imagination and Fancy: and A Jar of Honey from 
Mount Hybla. As an essayist Hunt occupies, after Lamb 
and Hazlitt, perhaps the third position among the essayists 
of his age, and as a poet he is especially good at narrative 
poetry. Perhaps The Old Court Suburb is his best prose 
work. He died in 1859. 

MARY, LAMB, daughter of a lawyer’s clerk and 
sister of the well-known essayist, Charles Lamb, was born 
in 1765. Her maternal Grandmother was housekeeper at 
the house of Blakesware, in Herts. She killed her mother 
in a fit of insanity, and was tenderly looked after by her 
brother during the days of her mental derangement. She 
was of considerable assistance to her brother in his literary 
work, especially in Tales from Shakespeare, She is also 
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known as the author of some poems dealing with childhood 
c. g. Going into Breeches, Feigned Courage, and The Child 
and the Snake, Mary Lamb died in 1847. 

LONGFELLOW. HENRY WADSWORTH, the 

greatest poet America has so far produced, was born at 
Portland Maine. U S. A., in 1807. He took his degree 
from the Bowdoin College, Brunswick, in 1825. He spent 
about three years in foreign travel, and on his return taught 
first at Bowdoin and was afterwards appointed Professor of 
Modern Languages at Harvard Univertity. Longfellow is 
famous for poems like Hiawatha. The Tales of a Wayside 
Inn, Evangeline, Courtship of Miles Siandish, The Golden 
Legend, The Voices of the Night, A Psalm of Life, The 
Wreck of the Hesperus, and The Village Blacksmith. He 
died in 1882. 

LOWELL JAMES RUSSELL, a well-known 
Amercian essayist and poet, was born atElmwood in 1819, 
son of a clergyman. He received his education at Harvard 
and was then called to the bar. But he gave up law and 
look to literature, and wrote both prose and verse for the 
magazines. In 1848 he produced A Fable for Critics, and 
from 1857 to 1862 worked as editor of the North American 
Review. In 1877 he went to Spain as American Ambassa- 
dor. Lowell’s fame rests chiefly upon My Study Windows, 
a series of essays, and The Biglow Papers, wherein he 
expresses his views on some important social and political 
problems of the age He died in 1891. 

LYTTON. EDWARD ROBERT BULWER, the 

only son of the first Baron Lytton, was born in London in 
1831. He was educated for a short time at Harrow and 
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then privately, and devoted himself to the study of modern 
languages. He started writing verses at the age of twelve. 
In 1850 he entered the diplomatic service and made good 
progress. In 1875 he was appointed Governor-General of 
India and worked in that capacity till 1880. He became the 
first Earl of L>^ton in recognition of his services as Viceroy. 
In 1887 he was appointed Ambassador at Paris and died 
there in 1891. Lytton wrote Clytemnestra and other poems 
(1855). The Wanderer (1858, National Songs of Servia 
(1861), Fables in Song (1874), After Paradise and the Legends 
of Exile and other poems (1887), and King Poppy (1891 . 

MACKAY, CHARLES, a poet and journalist of Scot- 
tish extraction, was born in 1814. During the American 
Civil War he worked as war correspondent to the Times, 
His poetic fame depends upon some popular songs like 
To the West ; Far Far upon the Sea ; There ’5 a Good Time 
Coming ; and Cheer, boys. Cheer, Mackay died in 1889. 

MONTGOMERY, JAMES, a native of Ayrshire in 
Scotland, was born in 1771. He edited the Sheffield 
Register and was imprisoned for his seditious articles. He 
is chiefly known for his h>mns, the best known of which 
are For ever with the Lord, and Songs of Praise the Angels 
sang, Montgomery died in 1854. 

MOORE, THOMAS, was born in Dublin in 1779. 
After finishing his education at Trinity College, Dublin, he 
went to London and published several poems. He was 
hardly twenty years old when he translated Anacreon, He 
secured a Government post in Bermuda, but did not keep 
it long. Moore is, by common consent, regarded as the 
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greatest poet of Ireland. Besides the famous Lalla Roohk, 
which is remarkable for its language and the fidelity of its 
pictures, he wrote Odes and Epistles, Irish Melodies, Life 
of Byron, Life of Sheridan and The Epicurean. Moore 
died in 1852. 

OLDYS, WILLIAM, a well-known antiquarian, was 
born in 1696* He was the natural son of Dr* William 
Oldys, a civil lawyer. In 1720 he fell a victim to the 
South Sea Bubble which involved him in an expyensive 
lawsuit* He visited the celebrated museum of Ralph 
Thorseby, the antiquary, and in 1729 wrote an Essay on 
Epistolary Writings, With respect to the Grand Collection 
of Thomas, Earl of Stafford In 1731 Oldys finished his 
collection of a valuable library, consisting of historical and 
political manuscripts, Royal Letters, etc , and shortly alter 
that published his Dissertation upon Pamphlets. Oldys 
always affirmed that he was the author of the famous 
Busy, Curious, thirsty fly, which appeared in the Scar- 
borough Miscellany (1732). In 1736 Oldys undertook to 
edit Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World to which 
he prefixed his famous Life of the Author. In 1737 he 
published his British Librarion and in 1738 was ap- 
pointed literary secretary to the Earl of Oxford. He 
contributed twenty-two articles to Biographia Britania. 
Oldys diedin 1761. 

ROGERS, SAMUEL^ a prominent poet of the fiist 
half of the nineteenth century, was born in 1763. He 
became famous in 1792 b> his poem The Pleasures of 
Memory, He was a friend of men of letters, especially of 
Byron. He published Human Life in 1819, and Italy 
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Was published between 1820 and 1830. RogeiS died 
in 1855. 

SCOTT, SIR WALTER, a famous poet and novelist, 
was born in 1771. He studied at Edinburgh, but did not 
learn any Greek. He worked for sometime as Clerk in 
the Parliament House and as Sheriff of Selkirkshire. He 
published his first poem. The Lay oj the Last Ministrel in 
1805. His novel, WaVerley, was published anonymously 
in 1814, and proved so successful that he produced other 
novels in quick succession. Scott wrote Marmion, Lady 
of the Lake, Rokeby, The Lord of the Isles, Life of Swift, 
Tales of a Grandfather, Guy Mannering, The Antiquary, 
Kenilworth, Old Mortality ^ Rob Roy, Ivanhoe, and The Heart 
of Midlothian, He died in 1832. 

SOUTHEY, ROBERT, son of a linen-draper* was 
born at Bristol in 1774. He was sent to Westminster 
School, where he edited a paper, The Flagellant, and 
Balliol College. Oxford, In 1795 he married Edith Pricker. 
He wrote for The Annual Register, The Quarterly Review, 
and other periodicals. After trying several professions he 
went to Greta Hall, near Keswick, where he spent the rest 
of his life. He was made Poet Laureate in 1813. Southey 
Wrote histories of the Peninsular War and of Brazil, 
biographies of Bunyan and Wesley, and Thalaba Medoc 
Kehama, Amadis of Gaul, The Chronicle of the Cid, and 
Life of Nelson, which is regarded as his masterpiece. 
Some of his lyrics are perhaps as popular today as they 
were in his lifetime — e.g. The Scholar, After Blenheim, 
The Holly Tree, Bishop Hath, and The Inchcape Rock- 
Southey died in 1843. 

TENNYSON, ALFRED LORD, son of a clergy- 
man, the Rev, George Clayton Tennyson. vC^as born at 
Somersby Rectory, Lincolnshire, in 1809. He received 
his education at the Louth Grammar School and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he won the Chancellor’s medal 
for a poem on Timbuctoo. In 1830 he produced his Poems 
Chiefly Lyrical, and in 1850 accepted the Laureate-ship. 
In 1884 he became Lord Tennyson, and died in 1892. He 
wrote The Princess, Maud, In Memoriam, Idylls of the King, 
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Enoch Arden, Sir Galahad, The Charge of the Light Brigade, 
The Revenge, Lotos Eaters, Ulysses, Crossing the Bar, The Lady 
of Shalott, A Dream of Fair Women etc. He died in 1892. 

TURNER. CHARLES TENNYSON, elder brother of 
Alfred Tennyson, was born at Somcfsby, Lincolnshire, in. 
1808. Like his brother, he received his education at the 
Louth Grammar School and Trinity Collct/e, Cambridge, 
where he won the Bell Scholarship. In 1827 he and Alfred 
published their joint production, Poems by two Brothers, 
He entered the clergy in 1855 and after some time changed 
his name to Turner on suceeding to a small property by the 
death of his great uncle, Samuel Turner. He wrote some 
poems and several sonnets. Turner died in 1879. 

WALLER, EDMUND, was born at Colehill, Bucks, 
in 1606. He was educated at Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge. He entered Parliament in 1624, where he 
distinguished himself by his oratory, and was a trusted 
member of the popular party. He was detected in plotting 
for Charles and exiled, but he made up his differences with 
Cromwell. He wrote a fine panegyric on Cromwell and 
another on Charles 11. His love verses to Sacharissa (Lady 
Dorothea Sidney) are regarded as his most characteristic 
work. Some of his poems are imperishable — e. g. On a 
Girdle; Go, lovely Rose; and Tell me, lovely loving pair. 
Waller died in 1687. 

WORDSWORTH. WILLIAM, was bom at Cocker^ 
mouth, in Cumberland, in 1770, He was educated at 
Hawkeshead and St, John’s College, Cambridge. He won 
the friendship of Coleridge, and with him published the 
Lyrical Ballads, In 1799 he settled at Grasmere and lived 
in the Lake district till his death. In 1843 he was made 
Poet Laureate after the death of Southey, and died in 1850 
at Rydal Mount, Wordsworth is one of the greatest poets 
that England has produced, and he is admittedly one of the 
best nature-poets. Among his famous poems are The 
Prelude, The Excursion, Ode on Intimations of Immortality, 
Tintern Abbey, The Skylo^k* The Solitary Reaper, Laodamia, 
and The Daffodils, Wordsworth died in 1850 










